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Proposals for Federal Aid for Education 


Should there be federal aid to the states in order to 
assist in the support of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion? This is a question that has been discussed for many 
years. 


At present, plans are being made by the states to hold 
conferences on their educational needs, at which there 
will surely be references to federal aid for elementary 
and secondary schools. The state conferences are to be 
followed by a national conference on the subject. It is 
the purpose of this article to consider relevant issues 
raised, to present data on the questions involved, and to 
give a brief history of the legislative struggles, particu- 
larly during the past decade. In the course of the treat- 
ment, reference will be made to the interest of religious 
bodies in the immediate question, but there will be no 
attempt, because of limitations of space, to explore fully 
the church-state issues or the questions involved in the 
relation of religion and education. 


Differences Among the States 


Much, but by no means all, of controversy revolves 
around considerations of present inequalities among the 
states with respect to their resources and provisions. These 
are variously interpreted, see below, but they are perhaps 
appropriately stated early in this treatment. From various 
sources the Research Division of the National Education 
Association compiled data in a publication, Educational 
Differences Among the States (Washington, 1954). 
Twelve indices are presented under “The States’ Ability 
and Effort to Support Education.” 

In 1952, the income payments to individuals, per capita, 
were $1,639 for the United States as a whole. The ten 
highest states in per capita income payments were, with 
amounts, as follows: 
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1,815 
1,810 


The ten lowest states in per capita income payments in 
1952 were: 


$1,223 
1,137 
1,135 
1,126 
1,012 
951 


When one compares school expenditures with per 
capita income payments, as a measure of “relative finan- 
cial effort,” the ranking of the states is far different. The 
following figures are in terms of the percentages which 
school expenditures from state and local sources in 1950- 
51 were of average income payments. For the United 
States as a whole, the percentage was 2.27 per cent. For 


thirty-one states, the percentage for each was above that 
of the United States. 


The ten highest states were: 
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For example, Mississippi, which was 48th in per capita 
income payment to individuals, was 20th in “relative 
financial effort.” Thus many of the states with the lower 
per capita incomes devote relatively high proportions of 
their resources to education, while the wealthier states 
are able to make more adequate provisions with relatively 
less effort. 

However, it is in general the wealthier states that are 
able to make the higher expenditures per classroom and 
per pupil; and to provide for the highest value per pupil 
of public school property and for the lowest number of 
pupils per teacher. The problem is complicated by the 
fact that the states with lower per capita incomes tend 
to be rural and to have a high proportion of children in 
the population. 

Only a few illustrations of variations in these indices 
can be cited here because of limitations of space. 

The average current expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance, from state and local sources, 1950-51, 
was $217 in the United States. The two highest states 
were New York with $324 and New Jersey with $298. 
The two lowest states were Arkansas with $107 and Mis- 
sissippi with $85. 

The median expenditure per classroom, 1949-50, in the 
United States was $4,391. In New York, the median was 
$7,627 ; in New Jersey, $6,323. By contrast, in Kentucky 
the median was $1,847, and in Mississippi, $1,451. 

The average salary per classroom teacher, 1953-54, was 
$3,605 in the United States ; $4,800 in California; $1,741 
in Mississippi. 

The median school years completed per person 25 years 
of age and older, 1950, was 9.3 in the United States; 12 
in Utah; 7.6 in South Carolina. 

The per cent of population 25 years of age and older 
with less than five years of schooling, 1950, was 11 per 
cent in the United States ; 3.9 in Iowa; 28.7 in Louisiana. 

The per cent of population 25 years of age and older 
with four or more years of college, 1950, was 6 per cent 
in the United States; 8.1 per cent in California; 3.1 per 
cent in Arkansas. 

The number of school-age children per 1,000 wage 
earning adults, 1950, was 403 in the United States: 305 
in New York; 642 in South Carolina. 

These data will at least illustrate the wide differences 
among the states. And from these data people also draw 
widely varying conclusions. 


Pros and Cons 


Without indicating precisely the sources, the following 
sentences sum up, all too briefly, certain of the opinions 
of many favoring, and of many opposing, federal aid to 
the states for secondary and elementary education: 

The nation is now the important economic unit; no 
state is especially important as an economic unit; there- 
fore the federal taxing power should become the instru- 
ment by which steps will be taken to make federal grants- 
in-aid to the states in order to move toward equality of 
opportunity in secondary and elementary education. The 
wealth of the nation is the product of the cooperation 
of the whole people. 

Methods of equalization have already been applied by 
many of the states, with considerable success in establish- 
ing minimum standards. Federal aid to the states for edu- 
cation would be merely an extension of practices already 
found good in the states. ae 

The high degree of mobility of the population indi- 
cates the need for providing nationally a minimum stand- 
ard of expenditure below which no school should be 


allowed to go. A shifting population can best be assured 
of such a minimum by federal aid to the states for schools, 

Federal grants-in-aid are established and accepted for 
many specialized forms of education and for social wel- 
fare. They have not been accompanied by any difficult 
issues involved in control. So, it is believed by the pro- 
ponents, federal money could go to the states without 
control over the objectives and content of education. 
(Everybody appears to believe that there must be “ac- 
counting control” over the funds on the part of the federal 
government. ) 

The American tradition of universal schooling has been 
a great force in the creation and maintenance of common 
national interests and outlook. Therefore, the federal 
government, it is being said, should assume responsibility 
for the maintenance of a minimum standard of educa- 
tional expenditures for education in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

In the opinion of certain proponents, federal aid would 
enable the states to deal effectively with the remaining 
illiteracy among children. (The rural areas of the south- 
east are “the center of the major deficiencies,” it was 
stated in a study, The Uneducated, reviewed in this 
SERVICE, October 17, 1953.) 

It is possible to have devoted teachers and good results 
in places with low economic resources, but, it is held by 
the proponents, in general we find the scope and quality 
of education to be better where expenditures per class- 
room and per teacher are relatively high. 


A study of the controversy yields an altogether dif- 
ferent set of ideas and arguments among those who op- 
pose federal aid to the states for education. 

The maintenance of individual freedom is declared to 
be threatened in the process of federalizing support of 
education. The American tradition in education is de- 
clared to be to keep control close to the locality and the 
individual. In this connection it is sometimes said that 
state control is as remote a form as is consistent with 
individual freedom, although centralizing tendencies in 
states are noted and criticized. 

Federal control will inevitably follow federal funds, 
it is argued, no matter what safeguards are initially 
erected. This is believed because once the localities are 
dependent upon federal funds, they will willingly submit 
to some forms of supervision and of influence over the 
content and processes of education. 

Strong local governments have values that should be 
retained. One of the best ways to assure the maintenance 
of these values is to let responsibility for maintenance of 
schools remain mainly on the local governments. Local 
management is part of the American tradition in educa- 
tion. 

The states could, with better management, make better 
provision than they have done for public education. With 
increasing income, it has been found that the people will 
pay for what they wish to pay for. The need, therefore, 
it has been said, is for a greater awareness on the part of 
people with respect to their educational needs. 

At the federal level, the need is for economy, not for 
an increase in expenditures. The scale of federal expendi- 
tures already threatens the whole economy. To add to 
this superstructure is but to aggravate an already intoler- 
able situation. 

Federal grants-in-aid, experience indicates, are not an 
unmixed blessing. They have encouraged dependence on 
Washington rather than reliance on private initiative. 
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Therefore it is contended that they should be steadily 
eliminated rather than encouraged in new realms of 
educational support. 


Recent Legislative Activities 


Congress completed action on the President’s recom- 
mendation of federal grants to the states to assist them 
in holding state conferences on education, to be followed 
by a national conference. It is expected that many of the 
states will hold their conferences early in 1955. It is 
believed that federal policies will be considered at the 
state conferences. 

A bill initiated by Senator Cooper of Kentucky (S. 
2601 in the 83rd Congress) was reported out favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
This bill would have authorized emergency federal ap- 
propriations to the states by certain indices of apportion- 
ment cited in the bill to assist them in erecting public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities. 

Senator Hill of Alabama sponsored S. 2763 in the 83rd 
Congress, which would provide that all rentals and 
royalties to be received under lease by the federal govern- 
ment on lands on the outer Continental shelf (which con- 
tains extensive oil deposits) should be appropriated ex- 
clusively to the states for “grants-in-aid of primary, 
secondary, and higher education.” The bill would also 
provide for appointment of an “advisory council on edu- 
cation for national security,’ which would be responsible 
for presenting to Congress “a plan of allocation of the 
grants-in-aid.” Thus the difficult questions involved in 
apportioning the funds would be dealt with later. 


Federal Aid in the 80th and 81st Congress 


We review briefly what took place when the issue 
reached the stage of floor debate in 1948 and in 1949. 

On May 14, 1949, after about a week of unexciting 
debate, the Senate by a vote of 58 to 15, passed S. 246, a 
bill which had strong bipartisan backing. It bore the 
names of the late Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, then chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, the late Robert A. Taft of Ohio, and others. The 
Senate had the education bill before it for a week, but 
frequently put it aside to consider more urgent business. 

The Senate in 1949, with the Democrats in control, 
acted about as it did in 1948, with the Republicans having 
a majority. Senator Thomas filed report No. 158 to ac- 
company S. 246, which read very much as did one a 
year earlier filed by Senator Taft. 


“The Religious Issue” 


The Committee in both years stated that it had consid- 
ered certain aspects of the legislation, which (although 
the Committee did not so state) were popularly known as 
the religious issues. In other words, they considered and 
would not accept certain amendments favored by many 
Roman Catholics, and gave the same treatment to amend- 
ments favored by many Protestants. 

The Committee stated that it had carefully considered 
the view of those who would restrict federal funds to 
benefit of public schools and public school pupils, as many 
Protestants urge. 

The Committee had given ear to those who advocate 
that federal funds should be paid directly for services to 
private, including parochial, schools, in those states where 
the state education authority is forbidden to disburse 
public funds in aid of parochial school pupils. This policy 
is recommended by many Roman Catholics. 

The Committee concluded that to yield to either of these 
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proposals would he to interfere with state control of edu- 
cation which was the “basic” principle followed in the 
drafting of the bill. It is understood that in five states 
public funds are used to purchase text books used by 
private, including parochial school, pupils; and that in 
“some 18” states public funds are used for the transporta- 
tion of private school pupils. 

The Senate Committee had provided that federal funds 
might be used for the same purposes for which state 
funds could legally be expended. 

In 1949, the late Senator Brien McMahon, of Con- 
necticut, a Roman Catholic, introduced an amendment to 
the pending bill that would require that federal funds 
used for transportation should be made available to both 
public and private schools. The amendment was defeated 
by a voice vote. In 1948, Senator McMahon moved to 
amend a similar bill to require that an appropriation be 
be made for auxiliary services, namely health services, 
non-religious textbooks, and transportation. The amend- 
ment was defeated by an overwhelming vote. 

In 1948, by a vote of 80 to 6, the Senate defeated an 
amendment introduced by Senator Forrest C. Donnell, of 
Missouri, which would have restricted the use of federal 
funds to public schools, and would have prohibited the 
use of federal funds for payment of textbooks or bus 
transportation of private-school pupils. Senator Taft then 
opposed the Donnell amendment as vigorously as he 
argued against the McMahon amendment. 

In 1949, Senator Donnell again proposed his amend- 
ment, and three votes were cast for it. 

In the House, no federal aid for education bill ever 
reached the floor. One of the well-publicized bills was 
Graham A. Barden’s measure which would have confined 
appropriations to services for public schools and public 
school pupils. The Barden bill was known in some 
quarters as “a Protestant bill.” There was definite 
Roman Catholic effort in opposition to the bill by name. 
In certain Roman Catholic local churches, posters ap- 
peared, stating simply: “Kill the Barden bill.” 

Since 1950, available evidence, such as absence of 
hearings, etc., indicates that there has been less interest 
in Congress in federal aid for education than in the years 


1947-49. 


New Influences? 


There are those who believe that there are two new 
influences which will tend to revive the issue of federal 
responsibility. They are: 

1. The opinion of the Supreme Court outlawing segre- 
gation in the public schools. 

2. The state conferences on education. It is believed 
that these may focus on the issue. 

Federal aid for education has been advocated to some 
extent throughout the history of the nation. To go back 
over only 40 years, one may note that there was a 
Harrison-Fletcher bill in 1913; a Smith-Towner measure 
in 1918; the Curtis-Reed bill in 1922; and others between 
1922 and 1948, when the Senate debated a measure, as 
noted above. 

National Council Policy 

On May 18, 1954, the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. adopted 
the following statement on federal aid: 

“Recognizing that education in the United States is in 
a critical situation, 

“Convinced that, in a number of states, the adoption 
of measures adequate to meet the situation is very im- 


probable, 
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“The General Board of the NCCUSA, confident that it 
is expressing the historic and continuing concern of the 
churches for education, 

“Favors such federal contributions to education* as 
shall be 

1) applied exclusively to the aid of tax-supported, 
public schools ; 

2) paid over to agencies of the several states, and ad- 
ministered by them in accordance with their sev- 
eral statutory educational systems ; 

“3) allocated according to a formula that moves toward 
full educational opportunity in the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, in the various sections 
of the nation, and, within the states, in both urban, 
and rural districts, and for groups of different 
racial or national origins ; 

“4) safeguarded against the imposition of federal con- 
trol in matters of educational policy. 

Certain Federal Grants for Education 

It has often been remarked that education is not a fed- 
eral function, but in the fiscal year 1947 the federal gov- 
ernment expended, through 27 of its bureaus and agencies 
almost $2,500,000,000 for higher education. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture had some 7,500 people en- 
rolled in a graduate school. The Veterans Administra- 
tion spent some $1,600,000,000 for the education of G.1.’s. 
Ina survey James Earl Russell noted** that these federal 
activities exist on a scale and in a diversity seldom 
realized. 

For about 40 years federal grants have been made 
under the Smith-Hughes Act and other Acts to secondary 
public schools for the promotion of vocational education, 
including agricultural, trade and industrial, home eco- 
nomics, and distributive education. 

Under the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, and other later 
Acts, the Secretary of Agriculture makes grants to the 
states for out-of-school education in agriculture and home 
economics. The approved programs include support of 
clubs (4-H) of boys and girls, and of “older youth,” 
aged 18-24. Agents of this program are now found in 
“nearly all” the agricultural counties of the United States. 


Schoo! Enrollment and Problems 


Some 38,000,000 children and young people will attend 
the nation’s schools and colleges in the year 1954-55, 
S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, estimates. 
The figures are based on an annual survey made by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

In elementary schools there will be about 27 738,000 
pupils, of whom 3,506,200 will be in private and parochial 
schools. Out of some 7,422,000 persons in secondary 
schools, 774,800 will be in private and parochial schools. 
For the tenth consecutive year, the total prospective en- 
rolment represents an advance over that of the previous 

ear. 
. In releasing the estimates of enrolment compiled by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Commissioner Brownell 
spoke of how communities throughout the United States 
have met school and college problems during the past 10 
ears. 
j “Citizens everywhere have made tremendous progress 
in providing for the education of our children,” he said. 


**This policy statement does not deal with the question of aux- 
iliary services, which is different in important aspects from that 
of direct aid to schools and requires separate consideration. 

*Bederal Activities in Higher Education After the Second 
World li’ar. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1951. 


“They have met crucial needs for classrooms and teach- 
ers during years of emergency in which high priorities 
were placed on critical materials and trained manpower 
for purposes of national security and world peace.” 

Commissioner Brownell pointed out, however, that there 
are many problems ahead. “The highest peaks in school 
and college enrollment are yet to come. By 1959-60 the 
enrolment in elementary and secondary schools and in 
colleges and universities will rise to approximately 46 
million.” High schools and later the colleges will feel 
the enrolment increase bulge now taxing our elementary 
schools, Mr. Brownell said. 

“Although our communities are building more schools 
than ever before in any single period of our nation’s 
history, the rate of construction will have to be nearly 
tripled if we are to keep pace with the number of chil- 
dren to be educated,” Commissioner Brownell calculated. 
“To accommodate the growing numbers of children, to 
erase the estimated September, 1954, shortage of 370,000 
classrooms, and to take care of continued obsolescence, 
approximately 720,000 public elementary and secondary 
school classrooms and related facilities will be needed 
during the next five years. About 50,000 classrooms will 
be provided this year.” 

The Commissioner of Education said there is no dearth 
of positions in American education this year for those 
who are qualified to teach, or to do supervisory or ad- 
ministrative work. He said that there are 1,500,000 per- 
sons teaching in the nation’s schools and colleges, but 
there will be positions for many thousands more. The 
increase in elementary and high school pupils alone will 
call for 49,100 new. elementary school teachers (at 30 
pupils per teacher), and 8,800 additional high school 
teachers (at 25 pupils per teacher). There will also be 
about 109,000 positions resulting from teacher retirement, 
marriage, death, and other causes. Higher standards for 
teaching in many communities also will make available for 
standard certification thousands of positions now filled 
by “emergency teachers.” 

The Commissioner of Education reported that the total 
expenditure for public and non-public education in the 
United States, kindergarten through college (current 
expense, capital outlay, and interest), for 1954-55, is 
estimated at $13,700,000,000. 

Concluding his statement on the 1954-55 school and 
college situation, Commissioner Brownell said that con- 
ferences on education in each state during the next year, 
urged by President Eisenhower and to be financed in 
part by federal funds authorized by the Congress, will 
result in a “stock taking” of American education. The 
state conferences, to be followed by a White House 
Conference on Education in 1955, will stimulate citizen- 
study and citizen-action efforts in behalf of the education 
of the country’s children. 


Dante and the Atom Bomb 


The following lines from Dante’s Jnferno are pertinent 
today: 

And if she [nature] has not repented the creation 
of whales and elephants, the thinking man 
will see in that her justice and discretion: 

for where the instrument of intelligence 
is added to brute power and evil will, 
mankind is powerless in its own defense.’ 


1The Inferno. By Dante Alighieri. A verse rendering for the 
modern reader by John Ciardi. New York 22, New American 
Library of World Literature (501 Madison Ave.), 1954. 50 cents. 
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